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The Negroes’ Struggle for Status in Industry and the Armed Services 


Negro employment in industry was higher in 1944 than ever before. Will the trend continue after 
the war? What is happening to Negroes in the armed services abroad? 


From April, 1940, to April, 1944, Negro employment 
in civilian work increased by nearly a million, according 
to a survey published in the Monthly Labor Review for 
January, 1945. The “outstanding changes” during this 
period were “a marked movement from the farms to the 
factories (particularly to those making munitions), a 
substantial amount of upgrading for Negro workers, but 
little change in the proportions occupied in unskilled 
jobs.” These changes were true for both male and fe- 
male workers. 

Alvin E. Dodd, president of the American Manage- 
ment Association, writing in the Spring, 1945, issue of 
Opportunity, says that at the end of 1944 “well over” 
seven per cent of the total labor force in war plants were 
Negroes, as compared with three per cent in January, 
1942. They have made still greater gains in consumption 
goods and service industries. The type of work that Ne- 
groes are doing has also changed. Traditionally, Negro 
work has been “heavy, dirty and disagreeable.” There 
has been “much up-grading,” especially to semiskilled 
and single-skilled work. The number of Negroes in 
skilled work is still small, though much larger than before 
the war. Negroes have been able to enter many fields 
formerly closed to them. 


In 1940 shipbuilding employed only 10,000 Negroes, 
6.7 per cent of the working force. Today there are 
150,000, 10 per cent of the total labor force. There will, 
of course, be a sharp decline in shipbuilding after the 
war. Many Negroes are employed in automobile and 
aircraft plants, though the proportion of the total force 
is not so great. In the iron and steel industry Negroes 
have “made up in part their great loss of employment 
during the thirties. In ordnance they have made con- 
siderable advances.” There has been some increase also 
in the coal industry. After the war, Mr. Dodd thinks, 
“they are likely to suffer some losses in steel, and heavy 
losses in munitions and coal.” 


The building industry is particularly important for 
Negroes. A fifth of all the construction laborers are 
Negroes and “more than one half of all the skilled Negro 
workmen in the United States are building craftsmen,” 
particularly painters and carpenters. Except for govern- 
ment work they are most numerous where the industry 
has been but little organized. They have not made much 
progress in the highly-organized building trades, such as 
electrical and plumbing. Much of the Negro success in 


the building trades has been due to the enforcement of 
“racial quotas” in government construction. 

Both the number and the proportion of Negroes work- 
ing in the clothing trades have increased during the war. 
They are doing more skilled work also. This improve- 
ment in their status is “largely due to the egalitarian policy 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers.” Some of these 
gains can be held after the war if the available jobs are 
allocated ‘‘on the basis of an equal division of work.” 

In the textile industry there are relatively few Negroes, 
mainly in “lowly positions.” Many Negroes are em- 
ployed in railroading in the unskilled jobs, but there is 
little opportunity for them in other types of work. Mr. 
Dodd thinks the exclusion of Negroes from the better 
jobs in railroading may increase with the decline of rail- 
way employment. Negroes do the bulk of the work in 
longshore industry. The future here is doubtful since 
the American share of the carrying trade may decline, 
with correspondingly fewer jobs available. 

Negroes who stayed in domestic service have been able 
to secure higher wages because of the scarcity of workers. 
In the other service industries Negroes have improved 
their position “probably with some degree of perma- 
nency.” 

Concerning the threat of unemployment after the war, 
the writer says: “A reduction in total employment may 
increase monopolistic job tendencies among white work- 
ers; it may make it more difficult for union leaders to get 
acceptance for a policy of equal opportunity among their 
followers; it may make management hesitant to retain 
Negroes who have been hired last; sociological and psy- 
chological conflicts may increase; the consciousness of 
the largest possible utilization of manpower may be re- 
laxed; worst of all, the more generous sentiment towards 
the Negro may be weakened.” 

But Mr. Dodd thinks the situation is not “one of un- 
mitigated gloom.” Community attitudes towards the em- 
ployment of Negroes have become more friendly. Man- 
agement has become “firmer” in its determination to use 
Negroes where they can do the work. “The lower man- 
agement levels, in direct contact with Negroes have been 
educated to a more tolerant attitude. The policy of 
unions towards Negroes has become more helpful.” 

The Monthly Labor Review for May notes that all new 
unions organized by the American Federation of Labor 
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“explicitly bar racial discrimination.” The CIO Com- 
mittee to Abolish Racial Discrimination has helped in the 
establishment of state anti-discrimination committees in 
15 states and 35 county and city industrial councils. The 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) has appointed a 
Negro to its war policy board and its education depart- 
ment. It has encouraged the formation of committees on 
anti-discrimination and minorities in each local. 


A Recent Survey of War Plants 


The National Urban League recently sent a question- 
naire to 300 war plants employing Negro labor. Of 
these, 269, located in 25 states and 120 cities, replied. 
They employ 100,184 Negro workers. Before the war 
these companies employed few if any Negroes in other 
than unskilled or janitorial work. Now the numbers are 
as follows: 


Semiskilled wOrkers 18,727 
WOPKETS ve 28,933 
Semiskilled female workers 7,539 
Unskilled female workers 000008 17,447 


Replies covering 10 per cent of the employes did not 
indicate the numbers doing different types of work. 

It should be noted that technological developments dur- 
ing the war have greatly simplified some operations. As 
a result, semiskilled workers may perform only a single 
operation which is quickly learned. 

Before the war, Negroes in supervisory, technical or 
clerical work were negligible in these plants. Now 93 
of them employ Negroes in such work. Among them 
are 36 shop foremen, one general foreman, a job analyst, 
a personnel director and a number of others doing vari- 
ous types of placement work, research chemists, X-ray 
technicians, aeronautical engineers, tool designers, a radio 
instructor, metallurgists, a cafeteria manager, a chief rec- 
ord clerk, and many in other types of clerical work. Some 
are in Southern plants. 

Only eight of the 269 plants replying indicated that 
both work rooms and comfort facilities were segregated ; 
20 reported separate comfort arrangements. In the rest 
there was apparently no segregation. 

Employers were invited to comment about their expe- 
rience with Negro workers. Only 18 replies listed the 
absenteeism of the Negro worker as a special problem. 
Guichard Parris, field secretary in industrial relations 
of the Urban League, said, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune otf May 13, that a year ago a similar 
inquiry had brought 68 unfavorable replies. Study of the 
problem indicated that there was more absenteeism where 
there was little opportunity for advancement and where 
the work was particularly disagreeable. Other factors 
were “homesickness, transportation difficulties, hostility 
on the part of white workers, a feeling of insecurity and 
occasional after-pay-day sprees.” 

Many companies reported that although they had con- 
siderable difficulty with absenteeism at first, it was now 
no worse than among white workers. In this connection 
the American Merri-Lei Company of New York City 
wrote: “. . . It is apparent that we were going through 
a state of selection” at the time of the earlier inquiry. 

“We want to mention this point so that the Negro 
worker does not appear in a poor light. Very likely our 
experience has been that of other plants as well. We can 
now say that with our present Negro employes, their 


rate of absenteeism and turnover is no greater than that 
of white workers.” 

The Doehler-Jarvis Corporation of Toledo reported 
that at first they had had an absenteeism rate of 12 
per cent among their Negro workers. It is now only 
2.7 per cent. 

Another company employing many Negroes at un- 
skilled work with little or no opportunity for advance- 
ment complained of “their growing independence—get- 
ting the idea they can push their way into the better jobs 
without earning them.” In this connection Mr. Parris 
pointed out that most of the Negro industrial workers 
had been in agricultural or domestic work before the war. 
“The majority have been able to fit themselves into their 
new environment without friction,” he pointed out, “and 
have geared themselves quickly to the tempo of industry, 
With others it is taking a little more time.” 


The Problem of Integration 


“When the philosophy of management is sound on the 
integration of Negro labor and when management makes 
this stand firmly and unmistakably known, sub-executives, 
superintendents, foremen, etc., are usually more than in- 
clined to fall in line with the executive philosophy,” said 
Charles L. Horn, president of the Federal Cartridge Cor- 
poration, at the 1943 annual conference of the National 
Urban League. At the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant of 
his company Negroes were then doing more than 30 differ- 
ent types of work. But this, he pointed out, did not 
come about spontaneously. The company hired “a man 
whom we considered qualified to handle the job of suc- 
cessfully integrating’ Negro labor in the plant. Then 
he was given ‘wide latitude” for his ‘‘very difficult” job. 
The rank-and-file of Negro labor needs “more widespread 
education.” But this is useless unless “our wartime in- 
vestment is going to carry over into our peacetime con- 
version. . . . If we fail to use our trained manpower ir- 
respective of race,” the resulting frustration will block 
the workers’ development. 

How integration was handled in another large company 
is described in the Spring issue of Opportunity. Arma 
Corporation (New York) with 8,000 employes, makers 
of precision instruments for the Navy, came to realize 
that if they were to meet their contracts they would have 
to employ Negro workers. Until then they had used 
Negroes mainly as production helpers and stock pushers. 
They realized the need of expert personnel work if they 
were to introduce Negroes successfully. Leroy William 
Jeffries, then director of industrial relations for the Na- 
tional Urban League, had had unusual training, and 
experience in personnel work with the National Reem- 
ployment Service, the New York State Employment Ser- 
vice and the United States Employment Service. With 
the Urban League he had worked especially on the prob- 
lem of securing openings for trained and qualified Ne- 
groes in defense industries. “Hundreds of skilled and 
semiskilled workers were placed.” In this connection he 
had referred persons to Arma Corporation. When the 
management asked him to handle their Negro personnel 
work he agreed on two conditions: “one, that he be em- 
ployed according to his ability to do a job, and not as a 
so-called ‘Negro welfare officer’; and second, that Ne- 
groes be employed on the basis of their skills and ability. 
and not as ‘special problems.’ He was made job analyst 
and personnel consultant. “A person was employed in a 
top management position because he was trained and 
equipped to do the job—a person, who, incidentally, hap- 
pened to be a Negro. Management declared a policy of 
no discrimination because of race—and stood firm, ~Su- 
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rvisors and foremen in all departments were instructed 
regarding the policy. Management made it clear that 
Negro workers were to be treated as other workers. 
They were to be rated according to merit and upgraded 
according to ability. Foremen soon understood that fair- 
ness to all workers was as much a part of their job and 
as necessary to the war effort as the actual production of 
materials. 


“Today, Negro workers are found in every operation 
in the plant—in the machine shops, in the assembly de- 
partments, in personnel, and in the medical department. 
They are spread evenly throughout, according to skill 
and ability.” 

In many cases, it seems, the real difficulty is not the 
company’s policy of race discrimination but the failure to 
develop a positive policy of non-discrimination. While 
there have been strikes in a number of places over the 
introduction of Negroes, in many parts of the country it 
has been found that once the plant management definitely 
decided to employ Negro workers and made this clear 
to the plant as a whole, the anticipated racial difficulties 
did not materialize. In a New England factory it was 
found that a very few Negroes had formerly done highly- 
skilled work. But the personnel manager had not been 
specifically informed that this was the company’s policy. 
Consequently, Negroes, no matter how well-qualified they 
might be, were refused employment until the matter was 
brought squarely to the attention of the management. 


The Postwar Period Starts Early for Negroes 


A new discrimination against Negroes has already be- 
gun, according to Lawrence A. Oxley, senior technician. 
Minority Groups Service Bureau of Placement of the 
War Manpower Commission, in Manpower Review for 
February. Already some employers are refusing to hire 
women, the handicapped, the overaged, and Negroes. 
There is an increasing percentage of Negroes looking for 
jobs at the United States Employment Service, “even in 
acute labor shortage areas.” The Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee reports an increasing number of com- 
plaints of discrimination. The “actual performance” of 
Negro workers shows that “there is a direct relation be- 
tween sound personnel methods and efficient performance 
by Negro workers.” Inadequate training is another im- 
portant factor. There is, Mr. Oxley said, “an imperative 
need for a thorough and adequate non-discriminatory 
training program to be made effective” through the War 
Manpower Commission, the United States Employment 
Service, the Veterans Employment Service and other 
government agencies concerned with similar problems. 
“Negro applicants, as all other applicants, should be 
counseled according to their aptitude and previous train- 
ing and work experience, and not according to race, color 
or religion.” 

As “the last to be hired” Negroes usually do not have 
the seniority rights of the white workers. Some CIO 
unions are considering giving at least some of their Negro 
members a higher priority on jobs than their length of 
service would justify. Union sentiment, in general. 
opposes this. The Urban League, likewise, fears that such 
action might in the end be a boomerang against the 
Negroes. At its 1944 conference it declared that it consid- 
ers any modification of the seniority principle “unwise and 
dangerous to the long-range interests of all workers and 
particularly injurious to minority group workers. The con- 
ference, however, is aware that discrimination in the ap- 
plication of seniority rights is possible . . . and it strongly 
condemns such discrimination as a perversion of the 
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basic objective of impartiality for which the seniority 
principle was designed.” 


Negroes in the Armed Services Abroad 


What has been the experience of American Negroes in 
our army in Europe? Walter White, executive secretary 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, studied the situation as a war correspondent 
for the New York Post early in 1944. He tells the story 
in A Rising Wind. 

Mr. White reports that he was “given every oppor- 
tunity” to see whatever he wished to see, including army 
directives about race relations. These varied widely. In 
September, 1942, General Eisenhower issued an order de- 
claring in part: “The spreading of derogatory statements 
concerning the character of any group of United States 
troops, either white or colored, must be considered as 
conduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline 
and offenders must be promptly punished.” The writer 
pays high tribute to General Eisenhower’s concern over 
the problem and adds that he could not “feel happy that 
military leaders, charged with the responsibility of wag- 
ing the most colossal war in history, should be forced to 
divert their time to correcting dangerous and stupid 
prejudices which a negligent public at home had allowed 
to flourish.” At the opposite extreme is the mimeo- 
graphed statement distributed by a Southern officer: 
“That colored soldiers are akin to well-meaning but irre- 
sponsible children. As such they have to be given the 
best possible care by their officers and at the same time 
be subjected to rigid discipline. Generally they cannot 
be trusted to tell the truth, to execute complicated orders, 
or to act on their own initiative except in certain indi- 
vidual cases.” The “incidence of race prejudice,” the 
author found, seemed to be “considerably higher among 
officers” than among enlisted men. 

When Mr. White went to Europe there were ‘“virtu- 
ally no Negro combat troops” in the European Theatre 
of War. Many Negro soldiers among the engineering 
units resented this deeply. When General Eisenhower 
realized this he asked that Negro combat units be sent 
to the European Theatre. Shortly after the invasion of 
Normandy several of them received citations for their 
work. Another grave difficulty which the Negroes had 
to face was the resentment of white soldiers over the 
sight of a Negro soldier with a white woman. “Many if 
not most of the racial clashes in England were the results 
of such incidents.” Negroes were sentenced to death on 
the charge of rape. Yet a white American army officer 
who had “opportunity to know the facts,” insisted to Mr. 
White that there had been “no single instance of rape by 
a Negro soldier.” To be sure, the writer does not as- 
sume that all the Negroes behaved in exemplary fashion. 
Most often, he thinks, “ ‘outbreaks’ were results of men 
being goaded till they could stand no more.” 

Segregation was sometimes maintained in a curious 
fashion. At one base Negro and white soldiers worked 
side by side testing the detonating caps of shells. But 
they were obliged to use separate trucks for the trip back 
to their billets. There was no segregation in hospitals. 
At a “tremendous replacement depot” in North Africa 
the Texan colonel in charge had insisted that there should 
he no segregation. At another base morale was low be- 
cause a Negro combat unit had been transferred to service 
status—both dangerous and humiliating. 

In the Italian Theatre, on the other hand, Negro morale 
was higher than any place else the author had visited, 


1 New York, Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1945. $2.00. 
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in spite of the grim fighting going on there at the time. 
This was because there were combat troops as well as 
service battalions. The Negro 99th Pursuit Squadron 
had gained the reputation of the “hottest fighting unit in 
Italy.” It had been successfully integrated into a Pursuit 
Group with white fliers. Other Negro fighter squadrons 
were sent to Italy but the “mixed unit” was continued. 
Negro morale was bolstered too by the fine record of the 
quartermaster and port battalion troops at Anzio, 70 
per cent of whom were Negro. This, however, was less 
publicized. 

Mr. White did not think that the war correspondents 
consciously ignored the feats of the Negro soldiers. 
Rather they devoted their attention “understandably” to 
the more dramatic branches of the service. White quar- 
termaster and engineer units were under the same dis- 
advantage in this respect. 

Attempts to spread race prejudice in Italy met with 
“indifferent success” for four reasons: the reputation of 
the Negro combat units; the “alertness of some of the 
Army officials in investigating, apprehending, and punish- 
ing those responsible for the spreading of prejudice” ; 
“the blunt refusal of most of the Italians to believe stories 
that Negroes had tails, were illiterate, and were savage 
brutes” ; and the fact that Negro soldiers were more gen- 
erous than whites with stolen government supplies. 

The author fears that the repercussions of the way the 
race problem has been handled during the war will affect 
the United States for years to come. If the effect of 
race prejudice were limited solely to the American Ne- 
groes it would not be so serious. But this may be “one 
of the minor results.” British resentment of American 
race prejudice has added to “the chasm between the two 
great English-speaking peoples.” Suspicion of the United 
States will be greatly increased among the Canadian, 
Australian and New Zealand soldiers also. Particularly 
serious is the effect of carrying American prejudice over- 
seas on the colored peoples of the world, especially in the 
Orient. He believes that “the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and other Allied nations must choose with- 
out delay one of two courses—to revolutionize their ra- 
cial concepts and practices, to abolish imperialism and 
grant full equality to all of its people, or else prepare 
for World War III.” 


“What the Negro Wants” 


Under this caption fourteen distinguished Negroes dis- 
cuss what the Negroes want in economic status and 
recognition by whites*: “The Negro wants first-class citi- 
zenship,” is the theme of all the contributors. Its “mini- 
mum essentials” are 1, Equality of opportunity ; 2, equal 
pay for equal work; 3, equal protection of the laws; 
4, equality of suffrage; 5, equal recognition of the dig- 
nity of the human being; 6, abolition of public segrega- 
tion.” Each of them develop the central ideas in differ- 
ent ways. 

Rayford \V. Logan, professor of history at Howard 
University, sees the solution in the application of the 
“liberal Democratic tradition” to all aspects of life. 

W. E. B. Du Bois, director of special research of the 
NAACP, writes an autobiographical sketch, describing the 
development of his own ideas on the question. He be- 
lieves now that there must be organized study and action 
by Negroes “to secure the survival of the Negro race, 
until the cultural development of America and the world 
is willing to recognize Negro freedom.” 

2 Logan, Rayford W., Editor. What the Negro Wants. Chapel 
Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1944. $3.50. 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, president of the State Teachers 
College, Cheyney, Penna., thinks that Negroes can reach 
their goal through “the inward power of the masses,” 
This will come through “a leadership motivated by a 
world-encompassing philosophy which is rooted in the 
will of God” and “consecrated in humility to the imme. 
diate and practical education of the people.” 

The struggles of the Negro to gain the “Four Free. 
doms” from the period of slavery to the present are sum. 
marized briefly by Charles H. Wesley of Wilberforce 
University. “. .. The Negro wants what he has always 
wanted, and yet he has had different ways of saying it.” 

“The so-called Negro problem” is “really a white prob- 
lem,” Roy Wilkins, assistant secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, in- 
sists. “The next move is up to white Americans. .. .” 

The March on Washington Movement, according to A. 
Philip Randolph, its organizer, believes that racial ten- 
sions can be decreased by “frank and truthful discussion” 
of issues, brought about by mass meetings and marches 
to focus attention on them. 


A Negro labor leader, Willard S. Townsend, president 
of the United Transport Service Employes (CIO), sees 
the road to solution of the Negro problem in a combina- 
tion of economic and educational measures to abolish 
poverty and pressure on those guilty of discrimination. 

Doxey A. Wilkerson, executive editor of the New 
York People’s Voice, thinks that the “ultimate attainment” 
of the Negroes’ desires is to be found through the exer- 
tion of their “maximum strength toward winning the 
war” and fighting for their own freedom “within the 
framework of the nation’s fight for survival.” 

Gordon B. Hancock, professor of economics and soci- 
ology at Virginia Union University, summarizes the pres- 
and state of race relations in this country. “Only a pub- 
lic opinion sensitive to the Christian ideal can save the 
interracial situation in the South and Nation.” He hopes 
this public opinion is in the making. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, president of the National 
Council of Negro Women, stresses the “tremendous re- 
sponsibility and opportunity” for Negro women to help 
in the struggle for “improved cultural status in America.” 
This forward movement is “a march of the masses and 
ee all of us must go forward with it or be pushed aside 

y it.’ 

Frederick D. Patterson, president of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, believes that to bring about “the full participating 
status desired,” there must be “organized, simultaneously, 
efforts, as thoroughly coordinated as possible in several 
directions.” Fighting injustices by “sound, practical and 
realistic programs” is an important part of that effort. 

George S. Schuyler, associate editor of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, says that the Negro is thinking, like other col- 
ored people who have been “the victims of white subju- 
gation, exploitation and humiliation,” about solving the 
Caucasian Problem by his own actions, rather than by 
healthy cooperation.” This will result in tragedy unless 
“colored and white people everywhere” can be recondi- 
tioned to “think of themselves as the same.” 

Langston Hughes, well-known writer is caustic about 
segregation, saying that “American Negroes are now 
democracy’s current test... .” 

Sterling A. Brown, associate professor of English at 
Howard University, is sharp about the “superstitions” 
of segregation. Negroes, he says, “are not contending 
for wholesale entree into drawing rooms.” They do 
want to share in the duties and privileges of democracy. 
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